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Giant Strides | 


By Walter E. Myer 











E have so many troubles and fears 

in this war-clouded, atomic age that 
we are likely to become utterly discour- 
aged and to think that we have lost com- 
pletely the road to progress. When we 
fall into such a gloomy mood, we need 
something to restore our faith, and we 
can gain poise and confidence by reading 
the history of the nation. This will give 
us an idea of the great forward move- 
ments which have characterized Ameri- 
can life. 

Consider, for example, our progress 
toward more humane living. We have 
gone a long. way in that direction. A 
few days ago I was leafing through John 
Bach Mc Master’s “History of the People 
of the United States,” and came upon his 
story of changes which have come about 
in the treatment of the unfortunate. 

Writing of the years following the 
Revolution, McMaster tells of almost 
unbelievable brutalities, unnoticed or 
approved by the people. “... the la- 
borer who fell from a scaffold or lay 
sick of a fever,” he says, “was sure to 
be seized by the sheriff the moment he 
recovered, and be carried to jail for the 
bill of a few dollars which had been run 
up during his illness. . .” 

The jails and prisoners where all kinds 
of offenders were thrown together were 
dark and filthy. There was no treatment 
for the ill. Insane persons were tied up 
by their thumbs and flogged. There was 
no mercy for the unemployed or their 
starving families. 

The early Americans had many virtues 
and are in most respects entitled to the 
admiration of later generations, but 
there was less sympathy in those days 
toward people in distress than is the 
case now. 

Many individuals today are hard and 
cruel. A much larger number are 
thoughtless and in- 
considerate. But 
giant strides have 
been made toward 
the development of 
a truly humane so- 
ciety, and this is one 
of the most glorious 
achievements of our 
history. 

The term ‘‘hu- 
mane” is defined as 
“having or showing 
such helpfulness toward men and the 
lower animals as should characterize 
human beings; having or showing kind- 
ness and tenderness, with a desire to re- 
lieve distress.” 

More Americans than ever before 
measure up to that description. In in- 
creasing numbers, men and women are 
moved by a sympathetic regard for the 
aged, the infirra, the unemployed, the 
poor. Not only is pity felt, but there 
is a widespread demand that something 
be done to relieve suffering and mis- 
fortune. There is greater interest to- 
day than ever before in the common 
welfare, in improving the health of all 
the people, in providing higher stand- 
ards of living, in furnishing educational 
opportunity to all the young people of 
our nation. 

Despite brutalizing wars, America has 
tried to help the unfortunate. She has 
clung to the humane ideal. That is her 
best claim to leadership in the world 
today. 


Walter E. Myer 

















WILL THE TEAPOT, Communist China, boil over into Korea and Formosa? The 
ree world hopes not. 


What Next in China? 


Lack of Information From That Country Makes It Hard to Know 


Whether Mao Will Move Against Korea and Formosa 


ERSISTENT reports from the Far 

East tell of large numbers of Chi- 
nese Communist troops just north of 
the Korean border in Manchuria. 
Estimates of their strength 
high as 300,000. 

Other reports 
larger troop concentration, number- 
ing perhaps 1% million men, along 
the south-central coast of China. These 
Communist forces are said to be sta- 
tioned near the East China Sea. Off- 
shore U.S. warships are patrolling the 
straits that separate Formosa from 
the mainland. 

Why have these been as- 
sembled? Will China’s Communist 
forces plunge into the Korean conflict 
against the United Nations troops? 
Will the Communists try to invade 
Formosa, stronghold of the Chinese 
Nationalists? 

These are but a few of many ques- 
tions being asked today concerning 
China. Speculation runs high about 
the intentions of Mao Tse-tung, Chi- 
nese Communist leader. There is no 
doubt that intervention by Mao’s 
troops at this time—either in Korea 
or Formosa—would have grave con- 
sequences. In fact, such action might 
set off a major world conflict. 

It would, of course, be greatly to 
our advantage to know what China is 
planning to do, but we have little 
reliable information about that coun- 
try. The U. S. no longer has diplo- 
matic representatives in China, and 
American newspapermen are no longer 
welcome there. 


run as 


indicate an even 


troops 


In such circumstances, a study of 
China’s recent history may be the best 
indication of her future 
what has taken place in 
during the 


intentions. 
Let us 
that 
years. 

After World War II the rule of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists 
was challenged by Mao Tse-tung and 
his Communist China 
came embroiled in civil war. Chiang’s 
first 
and then with increasing speed as it 
became evident that the bulk of the 
war-weary Chinese people no longer 
supported the Nationalist government. 
By the autumn of 1949 the Commu- 
nists had won control of most of the 
mainland of China. 

The Nationalists retreated to the 
island of Formosa, and the Commu- 
nists prepared to run the government. 
One year ago this week Mao an- 
nounced the formation of a Communist 
government to replace that of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

During the past year the new rulers 
have taken a number of steps to 
strengthen their position. In Feb- 
ruary Mao went to the Soviet Union 
where he signed a 30-year pact of 
friendship and mutual aid with Rus- 
sia. Each agreed to stand by the 
other in case of war. Russia said she 
would return certain property in Man- 
churia to Chinese control by the end 
of 1952. China received a 300-million- 
dollar loan for buying machinery from 
the Soviet Union. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Congress’ Record 
In a Hard Year 


Defense Matters Occupied the 
Lawmakers’ Attention in 
Concluding Weeks 


HIS has 
Congress. 


difficult for 


Several months ago, the 


been a year 
nation’s lawmakers were expecting to 
wind up their 1950 session by the 
middle of the summer. Then the 
Korean war called for a large amount 
legislation. 
back to their 


of emergency Congress- 
men were eager to get 
home states and campaign for the No- 
vember elections, but they had to stay 
in Washington and work on war meas- 
ures. September was well under way 
before the legislators could make plans 
for a recess. 

Some of the principal measures on 
which Congress has acted during 1950 
are discussed in the following para- 
graphs: 

Strengthening U. S. armed forces. 
Since the outbreak of war in 
the lawmakers have removed legal limi- 
tations on the size of our armed forces 
Before Congress took this the 
military forbidden to 
2,005,000 


Korea, 


step, 

services 
total of 
men in uniform. 

Enlistment terms of the men already 
in the armed 
tended. A measure to provide financial 
allowances for the families of enlisted 
servicemen has been passed. It paves 
the way for the government to start 
drafting married men. 

Signed by the President two weeks 


were 


have a more than 


forces have been ex- 


ago was a law to permit the drafting 
of doctors and dentists for service in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
armed need to obtain about 
5,000 doctors and 2,600 dentists this 
year, and the new draft law will be 
used if medical men do not volunteer 
in sufficient numbers. 

Congress has provided vast amounts 
of money for the armed forces. In its 
regular appropriation bill, which Presi- 
dent Truman signed early this month, 
over $14,680,000,000 was granted for 
the U. S. military Mean- 


services 


services. 


(Concluded on page 6) 


HARRIS @ EWING 
SAM RAYBURN 
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THE SPRAWLING MAINLAND OF CHINA is now held by Communists. 


governing, is usually considered a part of China and it has been expecting Communist attack for some time. 
under the leadership of General Chiang Kai-shek. 


China Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


A number of countries, including 
such non-Communist governments as 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and India, have recognized 
Mao’s regime as the legal government 
of China. The United States, though, 
has refused to recognize the Chinese 
Communists. We still consider the 
Nationalists, now on Formosa, as the 
rightful ruling group, even though we 
have given little active support to 
Chiang in recent months. President 
Truman stressed that his action in 
sending the Navy to prevent an in- 
vasion of Formosa was more for the 
purpose of protecting UN forces in 
Korea than for giving support to the 
Nationalists. 

U. S. leaders have also opposed the 
admittance of Communist China to the 
United Nations. We say, though, that 
we will not use the veto to keep the 
Communist representatives from being 
seated. 

Meanwhile, Mao and his followers 
have been strengthening their controls 
over China. Effective Nationalist re- 
sistance is now confined to Formosa. 
The Communists say they intend to 
take the island. 

When Mao came into power, it was 
generally believed that private busi- 
ness would be quickly taken over by 
the government. It was thought that 
China’s new government would act 
just as the Communists have done in 
Russia. 

But the Russian pattern has not yet 
been imposed to the extent that many 
people expected. Indications are that 
the Communist program is not making 
as rapid headway as.the new rulers 
of China had hoped. For example, 
certain land reforms have been post- 


poned, and there has been a noticeable 
“slow-up” in the program for taking 
over private businesses. 

This situation was frankly acknow]l- 
edged by Mao Tse-tung in a message 
to the Chinese people some months 
ago. He said: “The idea of some peo- 
ple who think it possible to bring about 
an early elimination of capitalism and 
introduce socialism is wrong and un- 
suitable to the conditions of our coun- 
try.” 

Why is Mao slow in carrying out 
Communist changes? The reason, it 
is believed, stems in large part from 
the opposition shown by many Chinese 
to the Communist program. 

For example, a London Observer 
dispatch reported last month that 
many Chinese farmers think the Com- 
munists are imposing too heavy taxes 
on them. They also oppose having their 
grain confiscated to feed the army and 
the city workers. 

There is general agreement among 
reports coming from China that the 
Communist administrators have elimi- 
nated much of the bribery and corrup- 
tion which characterized the National- 
ist rule. At the same time, it is said 
that heavy taxes and tight controls 
are now counteracting much of the 
good will which the Communists gained 
at first. 

In the cities, business is not good 
today, and there is widespread un- 
employment. Floods along some of 
China’s major rivers last spring 
brought additional hardship to mil- 
lions of people. Poverty has always 
been China’s greatest problem. As yet 
the Communists have had no better 
success in solving it than other gov- 
ernments have had in the past. 

While there has been a slow-up in 
putting certain Communist measures 
into effect, there has been no similar 
letup in the flow of Communist propa- 
ganda. There is agreement on reports 


Only Tibet and the island of Formosa are still free from their control. 


from the Far East that the ruling 
group is making a big drive to win 
the Chinese people over to commu- 
nism. 

Many young Communists have been 
given jobs running the areas taken 
over from the Nationalists. Increasing 
numbers of Russians are arriving in 
China. Some are technical experts, 
while others are mainly concerned with 
strengthening the ties of interna- 
tional communism. It is constantly be- 
ing drummed into the Chinese people 
that Russia is their friend and the 
United States is their enemy. 


It is on the basis of these facts that — 


we in the United States must judge 
China’s intentions and accordingly 
shape our future policy toward that 
country. The events that have taken 
place in China in the past year or two 
are, however, open to differing inter- 
pretations. 

Some think that we should try to 
get along with the Communist gov- 
ernment of China. Others think that 
we should continue to have nothing to 
do with Mao and his followers. 

Those who think that the U.S. should 
make a positive attempt to get along 
with China under its present Com- 
munist regime argue as follows: 

“The Communists control China. 
That is a fact, and we might as well 
face it. Therefore, let us treat Com- 
munist China just as we treat Russia 
and various other Communist-domi- 
nated countries. If we should recog- 
nize the Communists as the rulers of 
China, it would not mean that we are 
giving our approval to their type of 
government. 

“Getting along with Mao’s govern- 
ment would have many advantages. It 
would mean that we would send dip- 
lomatic representatives there. They 
could keep us posted as to what is go- 
ing on in China. 

“Mao has plans for a big industrial 
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Formosa, too, expects invasion and has prepared defenses 
Chiang fled to Formosa after the Communists defeated his armies. 


program for his country. If we were 
on good terms with his government, 
we could carry on a good deal of trade 
with China, supplying much of the in- 
dustrial equipment that Mao wants. 
With strong commercial ties estab- 
lished, we might induce China to 
break away from Russia. Some of 
Mao’s actions indicate that he is ex- 
tremely independent. He might turn 
out to be another Tito.” 

Those who think we should have 
nothing to do with China so long as 
the Communists control the govern- 
ment have this to say: 

“If we should start making over- 
tures to the Communist government 
of China at this time, such an act 
would greatly increase the prestige of 
the Communists, not only in China 
but elsewhere. Such an act of appease- 
ment would speed the spread of com- 
munism throughout the world. It 
might undo all the good we have done 
in Europe with the Marshall Plan and 
other anti-Communist measures. 

“It would be an act of great injus- 
tice to withdraw recognition from 
Chiang and the Nationalists. A loyal 
ally in World War II, Chiang fought 
the Japanese long before we did. 
Without his help the war in the Pa- 
cific might have dragged on for years. 

“Furthermore, let’s not jump too 
quickly to the idea that Mao is not a 
‘real’ Communist. The record shows 
that he agrees with Stalin on all the 
big international issues, including op- 
position to the UN action in Korea. 
The Communists are taking over 
China as relentlessly as they took over 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other 
satellite nations. We must continue 
to put up firm opposition to the recog- 
nition of Communist China by the U.S. 
and to its admittance into the United 
Nations.” 

Thus goes the debate over future 
policy toward China. 
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“Our Next Frontier . . . Trans- 
oceanic TV,” by David Sarnoff, Look. 


It is entirely possible that overseas 
events will one day be visible at the 
moment they happen to anyone within 
The use of 
transoceanic planes with relay appa- 


reach of a television set. 


ratus or a coaxial cable laid across the 
floor of the ocean could meet the prob- 
lem of getting the programs overseas. 
This development 
for real understanding among all peo- 
ples than perhaps anything since the 
invention of the printing press. 


will promise more 


“U.S. Manpower—A Major Short- 
age,” by Hans H. Landsberg, The 
Reporter. 

The 


for a serious manpower shortage. De- 


United States seems to be in 


spite the big rise in population over 
the last 10 vears, there has actually 
been little increase in the age groups 
most important for defense prepara- 
tion. The big population upswing has 
been in the numbers of very young 
and very old. 

Several steps are called for if we 
are to avoid a labor crisis. First, the 
armed forces must be built up in such 
a way that defense industries will not 
be crippled. Second, we must be care- 
ful to avoid a rush of labor from one 
section of the country to another with 
all the accompanying problems of 
transportation, housing, and so on. 
Third, we should get straightened out 
immediately on what civilian produc- 
tion can be curtailed if it becomes 
necessary to supply workers for more 
military activities. 


“Our Roads Are Going to Pot,”” by 
Myron Stearns, Harper's. 


Although American streets and 
highways are the best in the world, 
the way they are going to pieces is 
staggering. Surfaces are breaking up, 
roads are too narrew for today’s traf- 
fic, and thousands of bridges are obso- 
lete. Highways are wearing out faster 
than they are being repaired, with the 
great increase in truck traffic a big 
factor in hastening their destruction. 
Meanwhile, the income from gasoline 








taxes, licenses, and car and truck fees 
is nowhere near enough to meet the 
financial demands. 

What can we do about it? First, we 
must make careful studies to find out 
just what our highway system needs. 
Then we must have effective regulation 
of truck traffic, and owners of trucks 
should pay more taxes to help repair 
damaged highways. Finally, we must 
have higher gasoline taxes, and face 
the fact that it costs more to maintain 
our motorized civilization than we had 
imagined. 


“FOOD KITCHEN” for Chinese workers. 


The three men shown are carrying a 


bucket of rice out to a field to provide noonday lunch for a large group of laborers. 


The Land and People 





Of Gigantic 


IANT China, with the outer terri- 
Sinkiang Man- 
churia, covers more than five million 


tories of and 
square miles and is almost twice as 
large as the United States. Its popu- 
lation, estimated at about 511 million, 
is more than three times that of our 
country. 

Size, then, accounts in large part for 
China’s importance in the Far East. 
But size has also been a handicap. The 
country has never been held effectively 
under one government. Its millions of 
people have never reached a high stand- 
ard of living in modern times. Trans- 
portation has been difficult and the na- 
tion’s resources have never been really 
developed. 

Farming is the chief occupation of 
the Chinese people. In the densely pop- 
ulated areas—along the Yangtze, the 
Hwang Ho, and the Si-kiang rivers— 
every tiny piece of ground is tilled. 
Often rafts are covered with earth and 
floated in the rivers to give additional 
ground for cultivation. Many families, 
in fact, live entirely on rafts and go 
up and down the rivers with the sea- 
sons, cultivating their small “farms” 
as they go. They their few 
chickens and other belongings with 
them. 

Rice is the principal crop and the 
main food. Wheat, millet 
tea, cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, and 
mulberry trees (for silk- 
worms) are other leading crops. 

In the mountainous areas, huge ter- 
races have been built for farming, and 
an unusual means of irrigation has 
been devised. Water for the terraces is 
raised by a system of water wheels 
from streams far down in the valleys. 

One wheel lifts the water to a first 
canal. Another carries it up to the 
next canal on a higher terrace, and so 
on until the highest terrace is reached. 
Then the water starts back down, with 
the aid of gravity, and is channeled 
through the crops that are growing on 
the terraces. The power for raising the 
water is furnished by the farmers 
themselves or by the Asiatic buffalo. 

This system of irrigation illustrates 
the strength and the weakness of 
China’s economic life. The Chinese 
farmers are wonderfully industrious— 
indeed, they are said to be the hardest- 
working men in the world. They have, 
in the past, been extremely inventive 


carry 


(a cereal), 


feeding 


China 


in adapting their surroundings to their 
Yet they have not kept pace 
with people of other nations in learn- 


own use. 


ing to use machinery. 

China’s slow industrial development 
has not been due to a lack of natural 
The country has rich coal 
deposits and adequate reserves of iron. 
Antimony, tungsten, lead, zinc, silver, 
mercury, and gold are also found. Dif- 
ficulties of 
that holds the past in too high esteem, 
and the absence of a general system 
of education have prevented the effec- 


resources, 


transportation, a society 


tive use of these resources. 

are growing in China, 
though. There are many cotton mills, 
and silk and flour mills are increasing 
in numbers. 


Industries 


Steel plants are being 
built in areas where deposits of coal 
and iron together. Man- 
churia, returned to Chinese possession 
in 1945, is a comparatively rich indus- 
trial area, though production was cut 
as a result of the civil war. 
now controls some of its commercial 
facilities. 

Education is improving in China. 
Even when the civil war was at its 
worst, progress toward mass education 
was made. 

At one time, China had extensive 
forests, but they have long since been 
cleared away to provide ground for 
farming. One of the country’s impor- 
tant plants—it is a grass rather than a 
tree—is the bamboo. The small plants 
—bamboo sprouts—are used for food. 
The matured reeds are used for fur- 
niture, for and for building 
houses. The plant also provides the 
people with paper. 

Floods and droughts 
hardship to the Chinese. Two of the 
main rivers—the and the 
Hwang Ho—rise in the mountains of 
the west and flow eastward to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 
tains melt too rapidly, the rivers burst 
from their banks and sweep through 
the valleys destroying farms and bring- 
ing death to thousands of people. 

In other seasons, and particularly in 
the northern part of the country where 
rainfall is irregular, droughts—with 
resulting famine—are common. 

Any government of China must face 
the problems of harnessing the na- 
tion’s resources and improving the lot 
of the people. 
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he ran away from home several tim 
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and was always a 
In 1911, he joined 
Yat- 
organize 
For a while he 
cooperated with the Nationalist gov- 


librarian, 
leader of revolution. 
the 


sen, who was attempting to 


sistant 


revolutionary army of Sun 


China as a republic. 
ernment, set up by Chiang Kai-shek. 
Mao contrived to gain control of the 
regime, though, and he was driven out 
Then began the long civil 
resulted in Communist 
victory more than a year ago. 


by Chiang. 
struggle that 


ENERALISSIMO Chiang Kai-shek 

is president of the government 
which the United States recognizes as 
the legal Republic of China, and which 
he helped found. He is a soldier-ruler 
who, after establishing the republican 
government, fought years to 
preserve it. His critics claim that if 
he had tried as hard to eliminate graft 
and corruption in his government as 
he did to overcome its enemies, he 
might still be in control of China. His 
friends contend that he did what was 
possible to modernize China at a time 
when the nation being attacked 
by enemies from within and without. 
Chiang, who is 63, was educated at 
military schools in China and Japan. 
In 1911 he joined the revolution, led 


many 


was 


NATIONALIST General Chiang Kai-shek 
(right) and China’s Communist leader, 
Mao Tse-tung. 


by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which freed China 
from the monarchy of the 
Manchu dynasty. Chiang became Dr. 
Sun’s devoted disciple. After Dr. Sun 
died in 1925, Chiang, already in com- 
mand of the army, rose to the leader- 
ship of the Nationalist Party, and be- 
came the most powerful man in all 
China. In 1927 he set up the National- 
ist government at Nanking. 

Chiang’s career has been one of al- 
most continual fighting. Before 
tablishing the Nanking regime, his 
armies broke the power of warlords in 
north China. In 1927, he drove Com- 
munist elements from his administra- 
tion, and this led to the long, grueling 
civil wars. Chiang’s struggle to keep 
control of China became more 
complicated when the Japanese in- 
vaded China in 1931 and again in 1937. 
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The Story of the Week 


Mobilization Chief 


W. Stuart Symington, the chairman 
of the National Security 
Board, has been named by President 
Truman to head the defense mobiliza- 
tion program. As such he must 
ordinate the effort to prepare 
economy, industry, and 
that the country can go on a war foot- 
ing, if necessary. 

Past experience in a number of high 
government posts has helped qualify 
Mr. Symington for his new responsi- 
bilities. Before becoming chairman 
of the NSRB, he served, during the 
last five years, as Secretary of the 
Air Force, Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, and as Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator. A former corporation 
president, Symington, it is said, ap- 
plied big business methods to get these 
government jobs done effectively. 

The mobilization chief, a six-footer 
who looks younger than his 49 years, 
was born in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
but grew up in Baltimore, Maryland. 
After serving as a lieutenant in World 
War I, he attended Yale University. 
Following gradua- 
tion, he went into 
business and, in 
the course of years, 
managed or shared 
the management of 
several firms. 

As president and 
chairman of the 
board of the Emer- 
son Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., of 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
he turned out gun turrets for bombers 
so efficiently that the government 
added a 15 million dollar plant to his 
factory so it could boost production. 
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“Mister 880” 


This new 20th Century-Fox produc- 
tion combines whimsy, crime, and love 
to win a hit rating. Another reason 
it is excellent entertainment is that it 
is based on actual fact. 

“Mister 880” is the screen adapta- 
tion of an article in The New Yorker 
magazine, written by St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway. It is about a man who makes 
his living by counterfeiting $1 bills, 
during 10 years in which he consist- 
ently evades Uncle Sam’s Secret Serv- 
ice. What makes the show delight- 


SCENE from “Mister 880,” a first-rate new movie. 


and Edmund Gwenn star in it. 
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A HUGE PACIFIC AIR LIFT is supplying United Nations forces in Korea. 
the operation is Fairfield Suisun Air Force Base, California. 
three routes flown by MATS, the U, S. defense forces’ transport service. 


lead to Tokyo, thence to Pusan, Korea. 


fully whimsical is the personality of 
the counterfeiter—a part played by 
Edmund Gwenn, the veteran charac- 
ter actor. No hard, run-of-the-mine 
underworld character, Mister 880 is a 
pixie-like, little old man. 

Love interest is furnished by a girl 
(Dorothy McGuire) who lives in the 
same boardinghouse as the counter- 
feiter, and a Secret Service operative 
(Burt Lancaster) whom she inspires. 
The climax of the movie comes when, 
in a touching federal courtroom scene, 
the old counterfeiter insists the truth 
about his activities be laid bare. 

The title, “Mister 880,” is from the 
Secret Service file number on the case. 


Korean Developments 


Will the United Nations forces in 
the upper part of South Korea be able 


to’ hold the territory which they 
quickly captured after their spectacu- 
lar landings near the port of 
Inchon? Will they be able to control 
the entire area around the city of 
Seoul? 

These are the big questions of the 
hour. The initial successes of the UN 
were extremely encouraging. 
The little resistance they met during 
the first week after their sea invasion 
proved that most of the enemy troops 
were in the lower part of South Korea. 


sea 


forces 


20TH CENTURY FOX 
Dorothy McGuire, Burt Lancaster, 
(See news note on this page) 


DE WORLE 


Hub of 
The map shows the 
All routes 


Inchon and Seoul are about 22 miles 
apart, and are 150 miles behind the 
main Communist front. Most of the 
men and supplies coming from North 
Korea to the southern front have to 
pass through Seoul. That is why our 
successes in the Seoul area up to the 
present time are so tremendously im- 
portant. 

Realizing the seriousness of their 
situation, the North Koreans are mak- 
ing a last-ditch effort to destroy our 
positions in the Seoul area. In doing 
this, however, they are having to di- 
vert men and supplies from the south- 
ern front. 

At the same time, the enemy has 
been harassed by the UN forces which 
landed immediately behind North Ko- 
rean positions on the east coast of 
the peninsula, near Pohang and at 
Yongdok. To combat these forces, 
the North Koreans have had to weaken 
their attacks on the front 
still more. 

The struggle appears to 
reached a crucial stage. If our new 
positions in the north can be held 
and expanded, then we shall be in- 
creasingly on the offensive and the 
North Koreans on the defensive. Only 
by driving us from our northern-held 
territory can the enemy hope to stay in 
the fight. 


southern 


have 


Point Four Starts 


Point Four—this nation’s program 
to aid underdeveloped foreign areas— 
has been given an official green light. 
President Truman last week instructed 
Secretary of State Acheson to launch 
the program which he first proposed 
as the fourth point in his inaugural 
address two years ago. 

In authorizing Acheson to start 
Point Four, the President declared 
that it would disprove a charge Com- 
munist propagandists use to turn 
world opinion against the United 
States. The charge is that this coun- 
try cannot—and really does not wish 
to—improve the living standards of 
peoples in underdeveloped areas. 

The United States has on hand ap- 
propriations of 3414 million for Point 
Four operations, to prove the Com- 
munists wrong. In his executive or- 
der, the President created two new 
agencies to carry out the program. 


One of these will advise the Secretary 
of State on policy matters. The other 
will department 
heads who will cooperate in providing 
technical know-how to countries. 

Explaining that Point Four is de- 
signed to “further the economic and 
progress of all peoples,’ Mr. 
Truman said he anticipated that “more 
and more of the work will be carried 
out under the United 
pices.” 


consist of federal 


social 


Nations aus- 


Slamming Sam 


Sam Snead is making the sports 
headlines once again. The 36-year-old 
West Virginian recently his 
earnings for the almost 
$32,000 by winning first prize in the 
Reading, Tournament. 
He was golf’s leading money winner 
in 1949 and may be again this year. 

Last spring Snead started off like 
a house afire and turned in 
notable performances. Then he seemed 
to lose his touch and during the months 
of June, July, and August he didn’t 
win a single tournament. At Reading, 
though, he came back strong and is 
now hitting the ball just as hard and 
as accurately as ever. 

Snead was a fine all-around athlete 
in his high school days, starring in 
football, baseball, and basketball. He 


pushed 
year to 


Pennsylvania, 


several 


SAM SNEAD, leading money winner 
among golf professionals 


became interested in golf while caddy- 
ing at Hot Springs, Virginia. For the 
past dozen years he has been one of 
the outstanding golf pros in the United 
States. 


No Money for Spain 


President Truman has made it 
known that for the present, at least, 
this country will not lend money to 
Spain. The President took this posi- 
tion, while signing an over-all appro- 
priations bill which included 62% mil- 
lion dollars for Franco’s government 
in Spain. 

In voting the loan, congressional 
backers said they wanted to win Spain 
over to the side of the democracies 
in case of war with Russia. President 
Truman, on the other hand, is said 
to feel that many of our supporters 
throughout the world would lose faith 
in us if we lent money to the Franco 
government, which openly sympa- 
thized with the fascist nations during 
World War II. 

The President did not wish to veto 
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French Indo-China 


Increased fighting between the Com- 
munists and the 
government in Viet 
part of Indo-China and largely 
independent) is expected soon. Both 
sides have been building up consider- 
able strength during the long summer 
rains which are expected to end in 


French-supported 
Nam (formerly 


now 


November. 

It is generally believed 
French-supported Viet 
ment is far superior to the Commu- 
nists in troops and equipment. 
American aid is now arriving to in- 
crease this strength. The native Com- 
munists, are reported to be 
receiving considerable military equip- 
ment and assistance from the neigh- 
boring Chinese Communists. 

The French, have 
Indo-China for many years, are 
liked by many people in Viet Nam. 
The present government of that land, 
however, is working closely with 
French military forces in the effort 
to prevent the Communists from seiz- 
ing power. Many Vietnamese accuse 
their government of being a “‘tool’’ of 
France. The Communists, of 
are doing they 
spread this propaganda. 

Without popular support, the pres- 
ent government may have a hard time 
in defeating the Communists. With- 
out French military aid, on the other 
hand, Viet Nam is almost certain to 
be taken over by the Communists. So 
this problem is a thorny one, and it is 
expected to be a subject of discussion 
by the UN General Assembly. 


that the 
Nam govern- 


Some 


however, 


who controlled 


dis- 


course, 


everything can to 


Working Together 


New plans were drafted for stronger 
defenses against Communist aggres- 
sion during a series of meetings by 
the foreign affairs chiefs of the United 
States and her western allies 
York this month. 


in New 


Communist attack, 


American troops since the war 


dise 
Acheson, U 
and Foreign Ministers Ernest 
Britain and Robert 
France. They met on 
September 12. Later, the three met 
with ministers of nine other 
countries that make up the North At- 
lantic Treaty 


The first series of 
between Dean 
of State 


Bevin of 


issions 


was 


os. Secretary 


Great 
Schuman of 


foreign 


These 
countries are Canada, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Iceland, Portugal, and 
Italy. The conferences were 
on for several days. 

The problems 
ministers 


Organization. 


nine 


carried 


the 


ones 


before foreign 


were serious because 
of the danger of Russian attack upon 
the allies fighting 
forces in Europe are now weak. There 
was discussion of a place for Western 
Germany in the Atlantic Defense set 
up, so that the west could use her man- 
power a half million men who 


military World 


western whose 


easily 
received 
War II. 

Attention was given also to a plan 


training in 


Ameri- 
can troops in Europe to bolster our 
allies’ position. And there was talk 
about how best to defend 
Turkey, Iran and other countries not 
included in the Atlantic 
ganization. Great progress was made 
in getting action on the defense plans 
under way. 


for increasing the number of 


Greece, 


defense or- 


Pacific Airlift 


To fly troops and supplies to Korea, 
and bring back the wounded, the 
United States is operating the longest 
airlift in history. Planes of this sup- 
ply mission fly thousands of miles 
across the Pacific; and the round-trip 
distances they cover are much greater 
than those of the “Berlin Airlift” of 
1948, or the famous “Hump” 
tion, from India to China, in 
War II. 

The new airlift is operated by the 
Military Air Transport Service. 
MATS keeps at least 100 giant trans- 
port planes continually in the 
strung out along various routes across 
the Pacific. The shortest of these— 
5,688 miles—follows a Great Circle 
course. Planes take off from a field 
near Sacramento, California, and fly 
to a base near Tacoma, Washington, 


opera- 


World 


air, 


in Korea began. 
but U. S. forees fought hard and well to defend it. 


In the past few weeks it has 


Alaska, out 
the 
airfields 
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on to Anchorage, 
the Aleutian 
Shemya, 


across 
chain to island of 
thence to 
Flying time is 
Other transports fly across the mid- 
Pacific, 


Island—a distance of 


near 
Tokyo hours 

with stops at Hawaii and Wake 
miles—in 
Still others fly 


of 8,083 


6,772 


about 38 hours. a more 


southerly route, miles in 45 
hours, with stops at Hawaii, 
Island, Kwajalein, 
to Tokyo. 

Airlift planes, 
Globemasters, 


Johnston 


Guam, and thence 
huge C-74 
this country with 


such as 
leave 
with 


as many as 50 soldiers aboard, or 


26,000 pounds of 
board the 

mets, rifles 
ready 


supplies. Troops 
equipped with hel- 
and other combat 
to go into battle at 
embarking at Tokyo, they 
smaller craft for the front. 
To augment military craft flying the 
Korean mission, 


ships, 
gear, 
Dis- 
board 


once, 


58 planes have been 
provided the government by commer- 
cial airlines. 


The Army uses a pri 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below. match the 
cized word with the follou ag 
phrase whose meaning is n 


the same. Correct answers a 


page 8, column 4 

1. Thatisa poor cr 
to use. (a) ste 
mear s of transpor 
tool. 

2. To be 
to be (a) 
tremely 
wealthy 

3. A 


one of (a) ros 


n (kri-t I 
idgment ( 


(c) textbook ( 


metic 
ridiculo 
careful 


turbulent { period 


perity verty and 
depression (c) unre 


peace and calm 

1. He refused t 
the program. (a) consider (b) cond 
(c) read (d) endorse 

5. The two farms were 
(kon-tig’you-us). (a) ac 
(c) unharvested (d) 

6. If the 
homogeneous 
ple are (a) 
to one 
war. 


ti 


oO sane 


cont g t¢ 
iing (b) dry 
run-down 
population of a 
(hé-m6-je’n 
poverty-stricken (b) 
another (c) wealthy (d) 


country is 
-us), its peo- 


similar 
fond of 


Soldier. Ancient Rome paid its fight- 
ing men in a gold known as the 
solidus. From the name of this coin has 
come our word soldier, referring to a 
person who receives army pay. 


coin 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Mrs. Jones was shouting at her 
band trying to awaken him. 
“Joe, get up. I hear 


hus- 
a mouse squeak- 
ing. 

“You hear a mouse 
do you want 
it?” 


What 
Get up and oil 


squeaking? 
me to do? 


* * * 


An actor went to a dentist to have his 
tooth extracted. The dentist gave him 
mustard gas. 

“Why did you give me mustard gas? 
he asked. 

“I figured that 
with ham,” 


mustard always 
replied the dentist. 


goes 


* * * 


Manager: “Didn’t you apply for a job 
here a month ago?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Manager: “And didn’t I tell you we 
wanted an older boy?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir. That’s why I'm here 


now. 
* * * 


“Now Bobby, why don’t you give your 
sister half your apple?” 

“Well, I gave her the seeds. She can 
plant them and have a whole orchard.” 


* * * 


“Does your car always make so much 
noise?” 
“No, only when it’s running.” 


It’s easy to meet expenses these days. 
You run into them everywhere 


* * * 


you go. 


Two men were talking. 
“I’m a man of few words,” 


at ” said one. 
“I’m married, too,” 


said the other. 
* * * 
Boy to Mother: “What’s the use of 
washing my hands before I go to school? 


I’m not one of those who’s always raising 
them.” 














“You'll simply bes our new air-condition- 
ing unit!” 
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Congress’ Record 


(Concluded from page 1) 


while, the lawmakers were at work on 
a new measure which was to provide 
12 billion dollars more. To help cover 
our rising military costs, they planned 
a sizable tax increase. 

Foreign aid. Several weeks ago, 
Congress finished work on a grant of 
about 114 billion dollars for arms aid 
to anti-Communist countries—mainly 
those of western Europe. A second 
bill, appropriating an additional 4 bil- 
lion dollars for the same purpose, was 
being rushed to completion. 

Over 2% billion dollars has been 
furnished to carry the European Re- 
covery Program through June 1951. 
This sum is to be spent on machinery 
and raw materials that will help Eu- 
ropeans increase the output of their 
factories and farms. 

During the bookkeeping year that 
ends next June, nearly 27 million dol- 
lars is to be spent on activities grouped 
under the Point Four program. Con- 
gress has appropriated this money to 
help underdeveloped countries—in 
Southeast Asia, Latin America, and 
elsewhere—improve the living condi- 
tions of their people. The enterprise 
gets its name, Point Four, from the 
fact that President Truman mentioned 
it as the fourth major point in his 1949 
inauguration speech. 

Wartime economic controls. The 
stepped-up defense program is bound 
to put a strain on our country’s econ- 
omy. It will use vast amounts of steel 
and other materials. “As a result, 
factories may not be able to turn out 
as many consumers’ items—automo- 
biles for instance—as the American 
people would like to buy. Almost as 
soon as the Korean war began, it be- 


PENSIONS help elderly people to be se- 
eure and to enjoy life when they no longer 
work, Congress passed laws enlarging the 
social security program this year. 

came evident that some economic con- 
trols would have to be set up in order 
to direct raw materials into essential 
war production and to prevent prices 
from skyrocketing. 

So Congress has given President 
Truman sweeping powers in these 
fields. It has authorized him to chan- 
nel scarce materials into war fac- 
tories, put restrictions on civilian buy- 
ing, punish hoarders, and control 
wages and prices. The President has 
already used some of these powers. 

Secretary of Defense. Thrust upon 
Congress less than two weeks ago 
was the question of passing a special 
act to let General George Marshall 
become Secretary of Defense. Until 
now, the law has provided that men 
who have been on active duty as offi- 
cers in the regular military services 
within the last 10 years could not 
become Defense Secretary. The idea 
behind the law was to have a civilian 


AID for needy American Indians was pro- 
vided by this session of Congress. The 
mother and two children shown in the 
picture above are Navajos. 


rather than a recently active military 
man to hold this post. Marshall could 
not take the job unless the rule were 
changed to permit an exception in 
his case. A law making this exception 
was passed. 

Social security. This year Congress 
has not devoted much attention to 
President Truman’s “Fair Deal” or 
welfare proposals. An important rea- 
son is that international problems 
have taken up a big share of its time. 
A welfare measure that was passed, 
however, provides for expansion of 
the U. S. social security system. About 
10 million additional workers are to 
be brought into the old age insurance 
program. Moreover, there is to be 
an increase in the social security pay- 
ments to retired workers and to other 
persons who receive benefits under 
the various social security plans. 

Science. A law which Congress 
passed last spring provides for the 
establishment of a National Science 
Foundation. The job of this Founda- 
tion is to promote and encourage scien- 
tific study and research. When the 
agency starts to work, it will grant 
scholarships for advanced study in 
medicine, engineering, and other scien- 
tific subjects. However,_Congress has 
delayed the appropriation of money 
necessary for operating the Founda- 
tion. 

American Indians. The plight of 
certain American Indians, particularly 
in the Southwest, has long been a 
serious problem. Many of these peo- 
ple are poverty-stricken, and their 
schools and health facilities are woe- 
fully inadequate. Conditions are prob- 
ably worst among the Navajos and 
the Hopi. 

A few months ago, Congress voted 
to start a 10-year aid program for 
the Hopi and Navajo tribes. The 
project is expected to cost more than 
88 million dollars. It will include ef- 
forts to stop soil erosion on the Indi- 
ans’ land, and to build irrigation sys- 
tems. New hospitals and clinics are 
to be set up, and roads are to be con- 
structed. 

Many members of the southwestern 
tribes have never gone to school, and 
large numbers cannot even speak Eng- 
lish. Under the program which Con- 
gress has now authorized, existing 
schools for the Indians will be im- 
proved and additional ones will be 
constructed. If good education facili- 
ties are provided, many young Navajo 
and Hopi Indians should be able to 
obtain jobs in new localities instead 
of trying to earn their livings on the 
arid lands of their reservations. 

Refugees. Efforts are still being 
made to find new homes and jobs for 
the Europeans who were driven from 


their countries as a result of World 
War II. Many nations, in the Western 
Hemisphere and elsewhere, have been 
admitting these refugees. By this 
summer, the United States had taken 
more than 150,000. 

Until last June, there was a law 
which prohibited our country’s tak- 
ing in more than 205,000 of the home- 
less Europeans. At that time, how- 
ever, Congress raised the limit to 
341,000. It also removed some restric- 
tions which, according to administra- 
tion officials, had been hampering U. S. 
efforts to aid the refugees. 

Guam. Congress recently granted 
citizenship and considerable self-gov- 
ernment to the 28,000 people of Guam. 
By Presidential order, meanwhile, this 
Pacific island was placed under the 
general supervision of the Interior 
Department. The U.S. Navy had con- 
trolled it since 1898, except for the 
World War II period of Japanese occu- 
pation. 

Youth award. Teen-agers get recog- 
nition in a measure which Congress 
passed during the summer. The Jus- 
tice Department has been authorized 
to award eight medals each year to 
Americans, 18 years old or under, who 
save lives or perform other worth- 
while and courageous acts. 

Margarine. Federal taxes on oleo- 
margarine, a product widely used in 
place of butter, were repealed. The 
action marked the climax of a long 
struggle by the makers of oleo to have 
the tax removed. Many states, mean- 
while, continue to tax oleo. The new 
federal law requires that the product 
be clearly labeled, so that buyers can 
distinguish it from butter without 
difficulty. 

Government reorganization. In 
1949, a commission headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover made a 
number of recommendations on re- 
organization of the executive branch 
of the federal government. During 
that same year, Congress passed a law 
giving President Truman power to re- 
organize U.S. agencies along the lines 
set forth by the Hoover Commission. 
Plans drawn up by the President and 
submitted to Congress would go into 
effect after 60 days, in most cases, 
unless disapproved by the House or 
the Senate. 

This year President Truman sent 
Congress a large number of reorgani- 
zation plans. Some of these were al- 
lowed to take effect, while others were 
rejected. Changes affecting the De- 
partments of Justice, Interior, Com- 
merce, and Labor were among those 
approved by the lawmakers. 

Anti-Communist laws. With Presi- 
dent Truman’s approval, Congress has 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PHO 
THE PERSHING TANK is one of the 
items that make our bill for defense a 
big one. These monsters are now being 
used in the Korean war. 


made it easier for federal agencies to 
discharge employees who seem disloyal 
to the United States or careless with 
government secrets. It has also passed 
a bill placing severe restrictions on 
all members of organizations which 
the government might designate as 
Communist or pro-Communist. As 
our paper goes to press, some observ- 
ers are predicting that President Tru- 


TAXES to meet the cost of national de- 
fense and of many other government 
activities take something from almost 
everyone’s paychec 

man will veto this second measure on 
the grounds that some of its provisions 
would endanger the Constitutional 
rights of Americans. 

Alaska and Hawaii. The House of 
Representatives voted some time ago 
to admit Alaska and Hawaii to the 
Union, but Senate action was delayed. 
President Truman has _ repeatedly 
urged statehood for both territories. 
It was not certain whether the Sen- 
ate, in the closing hours of Congress, 
would act upon this matter. 

Measures rejected. The President 
has long urged Congress to pass new 
laws for the protection of minority 
groups. This legislation would be 
aimed especially at preventing various 
forms of discrimination against Ne- 
groes. Opponents of the President 
maintain that such matters should be 
left for the states—rather than the 
federal government—to handle. So 
far, they have managed to block pas- 
sage of the measures which Mr. Tru- 
man has proposed, 

Congress has not given much at- 
tention to the complicated farm aid 
plan which Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan drew up some time 
ago. Administration officials say that 
the Brannan plan would ensure satis- 
factory farm incomes and, at the same 
time, keep food prices at a reasonable 
level. Congress, though, has refused 
to make any major changes in govern- 
ment agricultural policy this year. 

Action on universal military train- 
ing has been held over until a later 
time, with President Truman’s ap- 
proval. If a UMT measure were 
passed, it would set up a permanent 
program under which young men 
would—upon reaching a certain age— 
automatically be sent to camp for sev- 
eral months of training. If they did 
not remain on active duty after leav- 
ing camp, they would be placed in mili- 
tary reserve organizations. The Presi- 
dent believes that such a program 
should be set up eventually, but he 
agrees that there are other defense 
matters which now demand the gov- 
ernment’s attention more urgently. 

Congress also failed to vote on 
President Truman’s proposals for a 
national health insurance program and 
for federal aid to education. 
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Newsmaker 


George C. Marshall 


ENERAL Marshall, 
who already has shouldered some 





George C. 


of his country’s heaviest responsibili- 
ties, has been called back to duty once 
more. At a time of crisis, the 69-year- 
old replaces 
Johnson as Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Johnson resigned after being severely 
criticized in recent months for his han- 
dling of our defense forces and for 
other 


soldier-statesman Louis 


reasons. 

General Marshall’s appointment met 
with widespread approval. Because of 
the way he served the United 
States at critical times, he enjoys the 
confidence of the general public and, 
especially, of President Truman him- 
self. Mr. Truman esteems Marshall as 
one of the greatest living Americans, 
regarding him as the “architect” of 
our victory in World War II, and as a 
great international planner when Sec- 
retary of State. 

George Catlett Marshall, who was 
born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
wanted to be a soldier from his earli- 
est years. At Virginia Military Insti- 
tute he was an outstanding student 
and star athlete, graduating in 1901 
with the highest cadet rank. 

Commissioned a second lieutenant, 
Marshall began to climb the Army pro- 
motion ladder as he served at various 
posts here and abroad. During the 
first World War, he attracted wide at- 
tention as a master strategist, and 
after the Armistice he rose steadily, 
through important posts, to the top 
command of the Army—Chief of Staff. 
He assumed this job in 1937. 

Marshall laid the foundations for a 
new Army, and during the war he 
again proved his talent in mapping 
strategy as a member of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff of the U.S. and Great 
Britain. It is generally believed he 
would have led the Normandy inva- 
sion had not President Roosevelt felt 
he was too valuable at home. 

In January 1947, Marshall became 
Secretary of State and the following 
June initiated the famous plan for 


has 
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European recovery, which is credited 
with staving off communism in Eu- 
rope’s democracies. 

General Marshall resigned from the 
State Department early last year be- 
cause of ill health. Since then, he has 
been living quietly at his Leesburg, 
Virginia, home but has also served as 
president of the American Red Cross. 
The general has often been suggested 
for the Presidency, but to those who 
made the suggestion to him directly 
in 1948, he answered that he would 
never run for a political office. 
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Great Lakes States 


(Third in a Series) 


HIO, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 

and Wisconsin are listed as the 
East North Central states by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. They might bet- 
ter be called Great Lakes states, for 
the frontiers that each has on these 
waterways are of importance to their 
prosperity in commeree. 

All five states have highly developed 
industries and farms, yet 
known especially for a few products. 

Ohio is the “tire state.” Factories 
in and around the city of Akron turn 
out most of the automobile tires used 
in this country. The state has exten- 
sive coal and oil fields which, with iron 
ore brought in easily by ship, provide 
resources for a variety of manufactur- 
ing. Ohio makes wire, nails, nuts, 
bolts, motors of all kinds, cash regis- 
ters, and the golf clubs. It has coal 
for export to other states. Soybeans, 
corn, wheat, dairy products, and to- 
bacco make Ohio important in agri- 
culture as well as in industry. 

Columbus, the capital city, has a 
population of 374,000. Cleveland, with 
a population of 905,000, is the seventh 
largest metropolis in the U.S. 

Indiana produces most of the coun- 
try’s peppermint and spearmint oil, 
which is used in flavoring gum, candy, 
food, and sometimes medicine. This 
is a fairly minor crop, however, com- 
pared to the large amounts of soy- 
beans, corn, tobacco and other agri- 
cultural items grown in the state. 

While agriculture is an important 
means of livelihood, Indiana also has 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. This is concentrated along a 
51-mile water front on Lake Michigan. 
Iron and steel, farm implements, avia- 
tion and railroad equipment are major 
industrial items from this section. 

Indianapolis, with a population of 
425,000, is the Indiana capital. It is 
also the state’s largest city. 

Illinois is the “state of steaks.” 


each is 


Great numbers of cattle, hogs, and 
other animals are shipped from all 
over the Midwest to huge stockyards 
in Chicago. Handling this livestock 
and preparing meat for shipment to 
every part of the nation make Illinois 
an outstanding leader in meat packing. 

The state, of course, is noted for 
many things besides meat. It 
duces coal, oil, iron and steel, 
implements, railroad cars, clothing, 
furniture, and many other things. 
Agriculturally, it leads all other states 
in soybean production and ranks high 
in corn output. 

Springfield is the capital and has a 
population of over 75,000. Chicago is 
the second largest city in the U.S. 
with nearly 3,700,000 people. 

Michigan, as everyone knows, is the 
center of American automobile pro- 
duction. Ninety per cent of the cars 
we drive are made in that state, mostly 
in the Detroit area. The city of Grand 
Rapids is an important furniture 
manufacturing center. Most of the 
nation’s refrigerators are also made 
in Michigan. Vegetables and fruits 
are the main farm crops. Mining and 
timber are leading occupations in the 
northern part of the state. 

Lansing, population about 80,000, is 
the capital. Detroit is the largest city 
with about 1,825,000 people. 

Wisconsin is noted for its cheese. 
It ranks first among the states in 
dairying, and ships its cheese, butter, 
eggs, and milk products to all parts of 
the country. Machinery and furniture 
are also produced in considerable quan- 
tities. The University of Wisconsin is 
one of the best known in the country. 
The state’s government is considered 
one of the most efficient. Wisconsin 
put into effect the first state-wide di- 
rect primary election law in 1903. 

Madison, population about 70,000, 
is the capital. Milwaukee, with more 
than 630,000 people, is the largest city. 
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Science News 











The British announce that a new 
type of jet fighter plane designed for 
night 


fighting is now in production 


The plane is actually a flying radar 


station, for it can carry more radar 
equipment than other types of planes 
The NF-11 is faster and has a longer 
range than other jet fighter craf t 
requires a two-man crew 
and a radar operator 
~*~ * * 
The National Geographic Society 
reports that the Middle 
East as well as those in eastern Africa 


countries of 


are now threatened by a plague of 


locusts. These insects have been feared 
by farmers for generations, for locust 
hordes destroy every green stalk and 
leaf in their path. It is estimated that 
the the about 40 
million dollars every year. 

If the the 
locust invasion will be fought with a 
Flame 
smoke 


pests cost world 


forecast proves correct, 


wide variety of weapons. 


throwers, balloon barrages, 
screens, and poisoned food all 


effective against the hungry 


prove 


insects 


~*~ * * 

Tonight—on September 25—a total 
eclipse of the moon will be visible in 
most sections of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. At 10:54 p.m. (EST) the 
moon will be totally eclipsed, and will 
remain in the earth’s shadow for 
nearly an hour. 

An eclipse occurs when the earth 
comes between the moon and the sun. 
Since the moon has.no light of its own 
—it shines with reflected light from 
the sun—the earth’s shadow falling 
on the moon darkens it. Only oc- 
casionally, when the earth comes be- 
tween the moon and sun, is there an 
eclipse of the moon. Usually, the 
earth’s shadow simply streams out into 
space. 

~ * * 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which has supervision over 
radio and television broadcasting, will 
make an important decision not later 
than December 5. It will decide 
whether or not to permit programs in 
color as well as black and white to be 
televised. 

A few weeks ago, the FCC an- 
nounced that it favors the CBS color 
television system over others. In or- 
der to receive color programs under 
this system, all the seven 
million existing sets must have “con- 
verters” put on them, and many set 
owners oppose any change which will 
cost them more money. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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THE NEW CBS color television camera 
(right) is one fifth the size of the black- 
and-white TV camera, and weighs only 32 
pounds, The black-and-white machine 
weighs 65 pounds. (See note above.) 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- - In Advertising 


MAGINATION, alertness, and a good 

personality are the qualities needed 
for a career in advertising. Some 
phases of the work require an apti- 
tude for colorful writing, others re- 
quire artistic ability. The entire field 
of advertising is essentially one of 
selling and the advertising man or 
woman must have the qualities that 
make a good salesperson. 

All advertising campaigns—whether 
of a local retail store or of a firm that 
sells its goods around the globe—are 
carried out in basically the same way. 

The advertiser must become thor- 
oughly familiar with the product he 
is to sell and with the market he wants 
to reach. He must select his media— 
that is he must decide whether he is 
to advertise on billboards, in news- 
papers, on radio or TV, in magazines, 
by handbills, and so on. The copy 
must be written, and the layout and 
illustrations prepared. Then the fin- 
ished advertising must be placed with 
the media that have been chosen. Fi- 
nally, the results of the campaign must 
be checked. 

If an advertising man or woman 
handles a job alone, he or she takes 
care of all details. In an advertising 
agency—and most advertising in this 
country is done through agencies, sep- 
arate groups handle the individual 
aspects of a campaign. For instance, 
one group studies the market to see 
where advertising can be placed most 
effectively ; another has charge of writ- 
ing copy; a third tends to illustrations. 

Each of these jobs requires special 


abilities. The people who decide on 
placing the advertising must be ana- 
lytical and must know the 
world well. Copywriters must be able 
to go quickly to the point in their writ- 
ing and to express themselves inter- 
estingly. Illustrators and layout peo- 
ple must have artistic ability. All, 
however, must have the qualities listed 


business 


BUCKINGHAM PHOT 
ADVERTISING is a leading U. S. industry. 
The salesman is showing the proof of an 
advertisement to a customer. 


imagination, alertness, and the 
ability to get along with people. 

The advertising world is a small 
one. Probably no more than 80,000 
people in the United States are en- 
gaged in it. It is also a hard world 
to break into. A broad education is 
essential—especially a broad knowl- 
edge of cultural subjects such as Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, history, art. 
Knowledge of psychology and of busi- 
This 


above- 


ness subjects is important, too. 


broad background can be obtained in 


college, but a college education isn’t 
necessary for a career in advertising. 
The background can be gotten through 
independent study. The actual details 
of advertising are learned on the job. 
Young people interested in the field 
should, then, get as broad an educa- 
tion as possible. They should also ac- 
quire skills—typing and shorthand 
that will help them get a 
Young men may start as typists, mes- 


first job. 


sengers, or copy boys; young women 
as typists or stenographers. 

A beginner’s salary in advertising 
will not be high 
week. What one will eventually earn 
depends upon ability. The top salaries 
in the field are exceptionally good, but 


about $25 or $35 a 


jobs that pay such salaries are very 
few in number. A large percentage of 
experienced advertisers probably earn 
from $75 to $100 a week. 

Work in advertising is stimulating 
and but it is 
under constant pressure 
to produce new ideas in the shortest 
possible time. Deadlines must be met. 
Finished copy must, it seems, please 
everybody—the public, the boss, the 
firm whose product is being 
tised. The pressure, the competition, 


rewarding, 
One is 


strenuous 
too. 


adver- 


the hustle are challenging to some peo- 
ple. They make 
others. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from The Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - China’s Struggle 


OR the past hundred years, since 

1851, the people of China have been 
trying to establish a free government. 
They have managed to get rid of dic- 
tatorial monarchy, which ruled China 
for centuries. They have tried demo- 
cratic republics, but these have failed. 
Now the people of China are under 
Communist rule. 

The revolt of 1851 was begun by 
farmers during a period of flood and 
famine. It was against a poorly run 
government, led by a young emperor, 
which did little to control the floods or 
to check starvation and sickness. The 
farmers almost succeeded in their re- 
volt. It took the emperor’s armies 
more than 10 years to subdue them. 

The revolt, although it failed, 
frightened China’s ruling classes. An 
effort at reform was begun. Some 
steps were taken to build industries 
and to better agricultural production. 
There was a good deal of talk about 
constitutional government just before 
1900, but it came to nothing when the 
young emperor, Kuang Hsu, was over- 
thrown by his mother, the Empress 
Dowager. 

China’s great chance for democracy 
came on October 10, 1911. A Republic 
of China was set up. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
planner of the revolution, became the 
republic’s first president on January 
1, 1912. He had travelled in the United 
States and obtained many of his ideas 
from us. His goals were democracy 
in government, good schools, and mod- 
ernized industry and agriculture to 
make life easier for China’s millions 
of very poor people. 

Unfortunately, the republic ran into 
trouble at its very beginning. Dr. 


Sun was an able planner but not a 
After six weeks as 
president, he handed the job over to 
an army general—Yuan Shi-kai. Yuan 
ignored the ideals of the republic and 
ruled as a dictator until his death in 
1916. 
of China. 


good executive. 


Disorder spread through much 
Military leaders fought 
each other in bitter wars for power. 

Unable to get aid to the 
power of the republic by any other 
means, Dr. Sun turned to Communist 
Russia in 1923. The Russians gave 
Chiang Kai-shek, Dr. Sun’s military 
leader, training in Moscow that year. 
Later, they advised Chiang’s army in 
efforts to restore order in the country. 

In politics, the Russians agreed to 
help Dr. Sun get his republic going, 
but they promised not to try to estab- 
lish communism. As they have done 


restore 
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SUN YAT-SEN, first President of China 


in so many countries since, 
sian Communists 
promise. Working through 
Communists, the Soviets set out to 
build the government. By 
1927, Chinese Communists were very 
nearly in control of the republic. They 
were supported by Madam Sun, widow 
of the republic’s founder who had died 
in 1925. 

Chiang Kai-shek, emerging as the 
strong man of China after Dr. Sun’s 
death, set out the Commu- 
nists. Chiang broke relations with 
Madam Sun, his sister-in-law. He 
forced the Communists to withdraw 
into the interior of the country. 

In 10 years of fighting, though, 
Chiang was unable to defeat his foes. 
In December 1936, at the insistence 
of some of his own military leaders, 
Chiang made a truce with the Com- 
munists. The Communist 
both then cooperated off and 
on from 1937 until after the defeat 
of Japan in World War II. During 
this time, the Chiang government, 
which was often accused of being cor- 
rupt and dictatorial, held political con- 
trol over most of the country. 

After the big war ended, the Com- 
munists renewed their conflict with 
Chiang’s government and conquered 
all the mainland of China. Madam 
Sun, still at odds with brother-in-law 
Chiang, has continued to live in China 
and is an official in the Communist re- 
gime. Chiang, forced to flee the main- 
land, has built up strong defenses on 
the island of Formosa. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese people are 
still waiting for higher standards of 
living and freedom. 
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Study Guide 


Congress 











1. List some of the steps that Ce« 
gress ha ake for the 
of the U. S. armed forces. 

2. What steps did the 
to strengthen our abroad? 

3. Why has given President 
Truman sweepir ywers to control the 
nation’s e ? 


strengther 


lawmakers take 


social 
passed 


cribe the 


1. De 


ure that wa 


security 
during the 


mea 
recent 
session 

5. How has (¢ 
the Navajo 


ongress sough 
and Hopi Indi : 

6. What action did it take this 
on the question of assisting Europea 
refugees? 


yeal 


7. How may a 
new youth 
authorized? 


young person win the 
award that Congress ha 


Discussion 


1. In general, do you feel that Con- 
gress has done a good job this year? 
Why or why not? 

2. What, in your opinion, is the most 
important step that the lawmakers have 
taken during 1950? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Communist China 


1. At what two 
Communist troops 
in large numbers? 

2. With whom did Mao T 
a pact ir , 
terms, 


Chinese 
assembled 


places are 
said to be 


e-tung mak« 
February? Briefly give its 


3. What has been the attitude of the 
U. S. government towards Communist 
China? 

4. According to reports from 
how Mao acted to impose 
nism on the Chinese people? 

5. What are the arguments of 
who think that the United States 
take positive 
munist 


China, 
has commu- 
those 
should 
steps to get along with Com- 
China? 

6. Give the point of view of those who 
think we should continue to have nothing 
to do with Mao’s government. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that we should make 
any changes in our policy toward Com- 
munist China? Explain. 

2. Do you think we should give aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are W. Stuart Syming 
duties as head of our defense mobiliza- 
tion program? 

2. What was the importance of early 
victories for UN forces at Seoul? 

3. Discuss briefly the situation in Viet 
Nam. 

4. List some of the questions 
by foreign affairs chiefs of the United 
States, France, and Great Britain at 
their meetings in New York City. 

5. Briefly explain the 
Point Four program 
operation. 

6. What did and the Presi- 
dent decide to do about a loan to Spain? 

7. Who was Dr. Sun Yat-sen? 


discussed 


purpose of the 
now going into 


Congress 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) standard of judgment; 2. (b) 
extremely careful; 3. (c) unrest or vio- 
lence; 4. (d) endorse; 5. (a) adjoining; 
6. (b) similar to one another. 


Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek 
in yes) 

Hwang Ho—hwahng ho 

Mao Tse-tung—mah’'o dzu ddong 

Si-kiang—sé-kyahng (y as in yes) 

Sun Yat-sen—soon yaht-sen 

Yangtze—yahng-tsé 

Yuan Shih-kai—yew-ahn’ shir-ki 


jyahng ki-shék (y as 





